Introductory 

In these letters preserved by the thoughtfulness of "Sister and Miss Jennie," our mother 
Mrs. Louisa Booth Ashford, unconsciously wrote an autobiography of great value to her 
children. As a mark of appreciation of her womanhood and as an expression of her 
children's love, we transfer the faded lines to clearer type, hoping that her children's 
children, not privileged to know and love her, may find with us delight and profit in these 
pages. 

The natural and simple style in which the happenings of home and village life are 
related, reveal the charm of the writer, whose personality so permeates every sentence 
that one forgets the words are only written and not fresh from the lips of the writer. Her 
frank, open nature found its natural outlet in the lives of others who were allowed to share 
all her joys, while the sorrows of her lot, finding their solution in her lofty faith, were made 
to yield the fruits of patience, gentleness and charity, her distinguishing traits of character. 
Bounded by the lines which marked her native county — Clarke, of Georgia — and by the 
years from eighteen twenty-five to eighteen seventy, her earthly limitations were narrow. 
Realizing this seemed to intensify her spiritual energies and to force them into unusual 
growth, so that in a quiet, unobtrusive way, she easily impressed herself upon others and 
became influential for good. Her keen sense of humor was a gift that cleared her sky of 
many a cloud, affording a mental poise that balanced her nature well. 

The actors who live in mother's letters have the touch of a pen "dipped in colors of the 
heart," so they appear in their best attire. As she calls them forth upon her little stage - the 
beloved father and the baby girl of the household, the gray-haired minister, the "boys in 
gray," the 'fun-loving maiden and "the boys in blue," - one feels that the lapse of years is 
happily bridged while he plays his part, with the actors of "Auld Lang Syne." Then only 
listen and you will catch the jingle of the merry nursery rhyme: "How many miles to Miley 
Bright? Threescore and ten; Can I get there by candle light? Yes, if you run with all your 
might." 

As we present these dear old letters in renewed form we hope all their readers may 
reach the land of "Miley Bright" and that they may linger long about its magic milestone. 
There in the mellowing light we will read mother's lines, and between the lines, looking 
down the vista of years-then listen I for surely you catch the music of her voice in the old 
evening hymn: 



These, and other words, have been echoing through all the years; but the tenderest of 
all that will ever come to us are the words that were her last: "Meet me in Heaven." 



"When the golden shadows die 
In the rosy evening sky, 
There are angels, there are angels 
Hovering round. " 




Watkinsville, GA, July 28, 1857 
Dear Sister: 

I have long been thinking of writing to you again, but still have neglected doing so; only 
forgive me this one time more and I do think I will not put it off so long again. You must 
write to us as soon as you receive this, and I hope we shall hear the welcome news that you 
expect to visit us this fall. I am thankful to the Author of all good that I can say to you this 
morning that we are all in the enjoyment of usual health, excepting ma; she is troubled with 
bowel disease a little, but I hope she will soon be well. Our children have had the measles 
except the youngest-little Clem. I think possibly he will escape it this time, as it has been 
three weeks since we had the last cases. They are all doing very well thus far, and Willie 
and Robert have commenced school again. 

We are speaking about moving to Griffin this winter. It is about seventy miles from 
here; they have very good schools there and some very good society, but it is uncertain yet 
whether we will go or not, unless we can sell our lot here, and thus be enabled to get one 
there. Watkinsville is a very small place, and I think it is on the decline. One thing I know, it 
is a bad place to rear children. We are directly on the street, our lot being quite small, and 
there are two grog shops and two billiard tables in constant use within speaking distance of 
our door. Our children's schoolmates go into these places just when they please and some 
younger than ours drink and play billiards also; we keep ours away, and I try to impress 
upon them the evils resulting from such things, but I am anxious to get farther from such 
wicked influences with them; they are dangerous, even for grown persons, for they 
sometimes yield to temptations when they are constantly before them. I know there are 
bad boys in all places, and dissipation more or less everywhere; but I believe, in most all 
other places, the popular voice is more against such things than it is here; for those who 
keep these houses of dissipation here are respectable men in other respects, and most of 
our citizens, who never drink spirituous liquors, go and sit in these shops for pastime; this 
is setting a bad example for the young. In other towns, sober, refined, and clever men are 
not seen in such places, unless they have business. 

Mr. Ashford can get as much work almost anywhere as he does here; there are very few 
in this neighborhood now who have work done since there is so much ready-made clothing 
bought, and perhaps in a larger place, he thinks he may have an opportunity of getting 
other business to attend to, which, with his work, will be profitable. 

Try and prevail upon Mr. Kirkpatrick to bring you out this fall, and probably he may be 
so much pleased with some of our Southern cities he will be induced to move nearer to us. 
The climate here is not so cold, and consequently more pleasant. I have some nice cabbage 
from the seed you sent us last winter. The church at this place is in a very cold state, though 
I still hope that ere long we may be blessed with a revival here as they have been in many 
other places. I still feel like trying to get from this world of trouble to one of peace and 
happiness, and often pray that we all may meet in Heaven, where those who meet shall part 
no more and those long parted shall meet again. Does Uncle Wesson ever visit you now? Do 
you ever see his son, Cousin William Wesson? Let me hear how they and their families are 



when you write again. My brother Thomas sent uncle some of the seed of the new sugar- 
cane in the spring. I hope he received them. I will close now, as Willie intends writing some 
when he returns from school. Give my love to Mr. Kirkpatrick and Virginia; she has a sweet 
name, and I expect is a very pleasant girl; she is almost a young lady now. Write to us very 
soon. The children often wish you would come, and their eyes sparkle with delight when I 
speak of you and the probability of your visiting us some time. They have never known 
many near relatives, and, like myself, they love them very much. Mr. Ashford and the 
children all join me in love to you. I remain, your affectionate sister, 

Louisa Ashford 



Dear John: 

I have received two papers from you. I have examined them and find but very few 
names among the advertisers who were living there when I did. Our canvass is opened for 
governor; Hill is the American and Brown is the Democratic candidate. I shall, as 
heretofore, send you some papers; it takes them so long to come and go that they may not 
be interesting to you. Give my love to dear sister and accept the same from your brother, 

William H. Ashford 



July 30, 1857 
Dear Aunt: 

I promised to write to you a good while ago. I will only try to add a little to ma's letter 
now, and when I learn more about writing, I will write you a long letter. I am going to 
school this year to Mr. Walker. I am studying geography, grammar, arithmetic, and spell in 
Webster's dictionary. Brother Robert is going to school also; he can read and spell very well 
for the time he has been going; he says when he learns to write better he will write to you 
also. Our Sabbath-school commenced a few weeks ago; we have fifty scholars; all my little 
brothers attend and pa goes with us. I hope the school will prosper. Give my love to Uncle 
John, and accept the same from your nephew, 

William T. Ashford 



Watkinsville, GA, July, 1864 
Dear Bud: 

There are now and have been for about a week from eight to a dozen negroes in jail 
here, that were taken from different counties by the Yankees, and were afterwards 
captured by our soldiers and brought to jail till their owners could get them. Your pa is 
getting twenty-five cents per day for each of them. I wrote you about the first surprise we 
had of the Yankees coming, which proved to be a false alarm, and afterwards we had so 



many such, the Yankees came very near getting right in town before we believed it. Such a 
scampering out of the way our men had, some on horseback and some on foot in different 
directions, till there was not one left on the street to welcome (?) the Yankees but your pa 
and Mr. John Harris; they did not attempt to go at all, but talked to them very cleverly, as 
the Yankees did to us. The children and I stayed out on the front porch all the time they 
were in town and passing through. 

While your pa was at the house with us looking at them pass the front street, some of 
them came up the back way and went into the shop, broke open the black trunk in there 
and took out Willie's watch before your pa could get there; he did not see the one who got 
it; they took all the hats and several other things in the shop, but did not search or interrupt 
anything in our dwelling. I asked them a great many questions and they answered me very 
politely. We had a plate full of biscuit left from breakfast I intended for supper that night, 
but when they came in and asked for bread, I gave them all to them; and when the dinner I 
had prepared for the family was done I gave it to them, and all the buttermilk I had. I was 
not troubled cooking for them as some of our neighbors were. 

At a few places in town they searched everything in the dwellings, and took nearly all 
the corn and meat they could find, and many other things they needed, such as clothing, 
hats, boots and shoes, etc. They took all the watches they could find everywhere; made Mr. 
John Harris take his out of his pocket and give it to them, also Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Lee, and 
some others. They went into both the stores here, the post-office, all the shoe shops, both of 
the clerk's offices, took out all they wanted themselves, gave away other things to negroes, 
then broke, tore up, and destroyed everything else in the places I have just mentioned. 
Wherever they went they took some negroes, horses and mules, as many as they could find, 
leaving their broken-down stock behind them. There were but two negroes who went with 
them from here; Ike Murray and Dr. Daye Richardson's John. Our soldiers caught Ike and 
brought him back. They took off Uncle Charley Burger and Mr. Klutts, turned Uncle Charley 
loose some fifteen miles above town that evening, but carried Mr. Klutts on. We can not 
hear anything from him, and we all fear he resisted them some way and was killed. He 
spoke to us as he went by with them, told some of us good-bye, and laughingly said to me 
he did not know what they were going to do with him. 

Woodson and several of the little boys went out into the woods just outside of town, 
near where the Yankees cooked their breakfast, and caught some of their broken-down 
horses. Woodson came back leading his - a yellow mare - by the mane; it was very tired and 
its back was sore; it is about six years old, and if we can keep it, it will pay for what the 
Yankees took from us. A part of Wheeler's cavalry (William's brigade) left Athens Friday, 
and a part of the same left Covington to join Roddie and operate in Sherman's rear. I hope 
they will be successful in their undertaking. 

I will send this by Mr. I. Branch if I see a chance to send it to him this evening, if not Mr. 
Burke will mail it in Macon. 

Your mother, 

L. Ashford 



Troup Artillery, Front Line, Five Miles North of Petersburg, Virginia, August 15, 1864 
My Dear Sister: 

We have not had the pleasure of a letter from you since the raiders passed through old 
Watkinsville. We are though looking anxiously for one every day, as you promised in yours 
of the 23rd of July to Willie to write as soon as the Yankees did pass, should they visit the 
village. Some of the boys have received letters giving some account of their diabolical acts 
while there, but we would be pleased to have an account from you. I hope they did not do a 
great deal of damage to the citizens, and that you escaped interruption, as you sent word in 
a letter to Boner Richardson, from his sister, that they did not search your house. I fear that 
the gardens were visited by them and the vegetables taken, which would be quite a serious 
loss to any family, for I consider them half a living during the summer, and would now be 
better prepared to appreciate them, as we very seldom get any here. We did, on yesterday, 
have a few small Irish potatoes for dinner; we paid two dollars for a quart; the largest of 
them were about the size of a pullet's egg, and from that down to an ounce ball and some 
less. 

Everything in the way of eatables is enormously high, and, in fact, everything that is 
offered for sale. The government has been giving tolerably good rations most of the time 
during the campaign until recently. We have had some meat that was not eatable; it was 
either bacon or intended for it, or pickled pork, which was not fit for anything but soap- 
grease. The last we drew was sent back condemned, and I hope we will get some that is 
better to-day, it being our day to draw rations again. We have occasionally been drawing a 
little coffee, sugar, rice and peas, and more recently some beef; I presume it is some of the 
beef cattle captured by General Early in Maryland or Pennsylvania. We have to cook it 
immediately, as the weather is so warm that it will spoil if kept four or five hours. It is 
killed, say, in the evening, and we get it the next day about ten or eleven o'clock full of fly 
blows, but we have no idea of looking over it, for we can soon wash it, and when cooked, I 
tell you it eats well! Our bread is, part of the time, made of corn-meal unsifted, and we then 
get flour. I expect it is well enough to have a change, as we would get tired of either if we 
drew it all the time. 

We have been on the present line near this place since the 20th of June, and have been 
highly favored, as the Yankees in our front keep quiet, though we can hear their drums and 
see them drilling every day. There has not been even any firing by the pickets who are 
within two or three hundred yards of each other. Occasionally some of our men desert and 
go over to the "Yanks" in order to get out of the war, but they are mostly those who are of a 
low class I think. One left our company a day or two since; he was from Floyd County, 
Georgia, and was heard to say that the "Yanks" had overrun his house and he didn't care 
what became of the rest." He came out as a recruit in March last, I believe; not of much 
account, you may know, or he would have had more regard for his character. 

Our battery is in position on the front line, the distance between the two lines-the 
enemy and ours-is a mile and a half I judge; I hope the same quietness may continue so long 
as we remain. 

[The remainder of this letter is lost. Written by Robert Booth] 



Chattanooga, Tenn. 

(Read at Forest Camp, February 1, 1898) 

I was born in Watkinsville, GA, in May, 1848. In 1861 there were about 75 white men in 
the village between 18 and 45 years of age. It is claimed that at the first sound of war 50 of 
the 75 volunteered and went off to Virginia. 

Physicians, lawyers, students, teachers, merchants, eagerly enlisted. Those who wanted 
the artillery and cavalry branches went to Athens, a city seven miles distant and joined. The 
infantry companies were organized in the village, made up of towns-people and nearby 
farmers. Three years of war passed while I was wrestling with my ABC'S and other things, 
under the guidance of a native-born schoolmistress. She was not an imported schoolma'am, 
I can assure you. 

I had, in the month of May, 1864, reached my sixteenth year. For some time prior to 
that date rumors were started all about town that I was going off to the army in a few days. 
Neither I, nor my mother nor my little brothers had dreamed of starting a rumor like that. 
Many of our homefolks had been killed and wounded in the three years gone by, and 
everyone had their eyes opened by this time as to what war really meant. Times had 
changed since '61, and the hankerers for war were already at the front, or under the sod. 
But the rumor I mentioned was abroad in the land, and in those days all the pretty girls and 
all the ladies of every age knew to a day when every fellow reached his sixteenth birthday, 
and just a little before the time they began pressing the button in the fashion I have told 
you. It was a part of their religion to get everybody from sixteen to a hundred off to the 
front with a musket, and I often feel like giving three cheers to the noble women of our 
Southland for their part in the fight. 

Well, I was getting ready to volunteer when Gov. Brown called out the militia, 16 to 60. 
His call caught me just in the act of reaching 16, and so a Georgia militiaman I became 
instanter. We went to Atlanta as Co. A, 4th Regular Georgia Militia, Capt. Hal Billips, of 
Athens, commanding. 

My recollection is that at Lithonia, some twenty miles south of Atlanta, we left the cars 
and marched into the city and into the ditches. From the first we were under sharp fire 
from the enemies muskets, so much so that it was at the risk of our lives to show your head 
above the breastworks. The Yankees evidently had more ammunition to waste than we 
had, or they had a purpose in their incessant firing! which they kept up at us. The two lines 
were near each other, and I feel sure that some days, on certain parts of the line, for we 
were changed nearly every night, there was no picket line out at all. Those were thrilling 
days, and I very much regret that so much of what I saw and heard and felt on this Atlanta 
campaign has faded from my memory. 

How often it has happened when the enemies firing became particularly heavy we gave 
them as good as they sent, and checked any incipient charge they may have contemplated. 
We held our ground firmly, but as I said before, when night came on we were on the march, 
and morning found us in ditches like those we left, but how far away I never could tell. For 
weeks this sort of thing continued until finally on the 29th of August we left Atlanta, our 
next stopping place being Jonesboro or Griffin. From Griffin the militia was allowed to 



return home temporarily. I walked home about 75 miles in company with a few friends. 
After a few days rest I again started for the army, but this time headed for Virginia, where 
my brother and uncles had been in service since the beginning. My intention was to get into 
the Troup Artillery, Capt. Carlton commanding, but was temporarily assigned to Frazier's 
Battery, a company in the same battalion commanded by Col. Cub bell, of Virginia. This was 
in the month. November, 1864. 

After such service as fell to our lot in the months of December, January, February and 
March, about April 5th we began that memorable retreat about which Comrade Price gave 
us an account a month ago. While we did not know each other then, I am sure we were 
mixed up together in that strange movement that kept us all night long marching and 
counter-marching in the darkest places it seemed to me that I ever encountered. On 
Saturday, the day before General Lee surrendered, we halted in a little open field 
surrounded by beautiful forests, and began preparing whatever we could rake together, to 
eat. This pleasant job was about half finished when infantry firing became heavy just in 
front, and our battery of Irishmen led off with shot and shell through the tops of the trees. 

This fun over we again struck out and all night long the experience of the nights before 
was repeated. Sunday morning found us by the banks of a stream of water large enough 
and deep enough to sink our cannon, We spiked them and cut them down and sorrowfully 
sunk them out of sight. Without knowing what Gen, Lee or others were doing or had done 
we assembled to listen to words from our officers. We were told that as we were 
surrounded by the enemy, it was necessary to do what we had done with the twenty-odd 
pieces of artillery, and further that escape, if possible at all, was only so by dividing into 
small squads and getting through the lines as best we could. The order was to meet at 
Lincolnton, NC. 

Horses were not considered a help to make our escape on then, and our little party, 
consisting of brother, two uncles, a cousin, and two friends, banded together and started 
forth in the direction of Lincolnton. By many hidings and circuitous routes We evaded 
capture and finally reported at Lincolnton, but there was no one to report to, for Lee had 
fallen and the war was ended. The 32nd day after that eventful Sabbath morning our little 
band rounded up at home, having marched the entire distance from Virginia to Georgia, 
without ever surrendering to anybody. 

R.J. Ashford 



Watkinsville, GA, Sept. 5, 1864 
Monday morning, 11 o'clock 
Dear Bud: 

I wrote to you last week, and in the same letter enclosed Willie's last letter to us; it was 
written the 23rd of August. I have not the least idea you received it, as I understand you left 
Atlanta Thursday about sundown, and will therefore say in this, that Willie at the time of 
his last writing was not very well, but expected to be all right in a very short time, as he was 
then better than he had been two or three days before. He and your Uncle Bob had also 



been troubled with blindness at night for some time, but Dr. Carleton tells them it will soon 
wear off. I received a letter from your Uncle Bob written the 10th, and perhaps I may 
enclose it in this to you. 

I expect we will get letters from some of them this evening, as they have sent to Athens 
after the mail. We have not had the mail since Friday; we sent twice yesterday but could not 
get into the office, as the postmaster was out of town; so said Paul, the last one who went 
over. 

Your pa saw Mr. Turner yesterday; he passed through that part of town this side of Mr. 
Legwin's; several went up there and waited till he came by; he said you were well Friday 
and as fat as a pig; that you were standing it finely. You can scarcely imagine how very glad 
we were to hear so directly from you, for we had been hearing through the day various 
rumors concerning the militia; some said you were all taken prisoners, others that only a 
part. Mr. Haygood was also here yesterday evening and said you were all out of Atlanta 
some time before he left there Thursday night, about eleven 0' clock. I feel very anxious 
about you yet, believing you will have to fight where you are going, but God can protect you 
in the thickest of the fight, and in all places of danger. I hope you will constantly pray; 
repent of all your sins and pray that your heart may be entirely changed. Trust in Him who 
alone is able to save you from your sins and shield you too, in times of greatest danger. 

My constant prayer is that you may make a good, prudent soldier, and a good Christian; 
if you are I know it will all turn out well with you at last. 

Your pa expects to meet Mr. Turner in Athens to-morrow and send this letter by him, 
also will send you a good knife by him if he sees him there, and will carry over your new 
pants and some shoes to see if he can take them. We will send you another shirt by Mr. 
Gregory or the first one we see passing, also something to eat if possible. Yon must borrow 
some underclothing from some friend till you can' get your's washed. When you get your 
woolen pants, you can wear your cotton pants for drawers. If you go to Macon try to see Mr. 
John W. Burke and tell him your name; he will have your clothes washed if you let him 
know they need it. 'Several hundred of Col. Young's cavalry passed through here this 
morning on their way to your army. It is thought that all the companies from Athens will 
soon get orders to leave for Hood's army. It has been very dry here for ten days, until 
Saturday, when we had a beautiful shower, which revived every thing very much, and it 
looks now like another cloud was rising, (just four o'clock in the afternoon). 

Your sister is lying on the bed in my room taking a nap, and I am sitting by the cradle 
rocking Miss Julia. She is improving a little, I hope; her mouth is very sore and she still has 
fever, though I hope the worst is over with her now, as she has some appetite. The 
remainder of the family are in usual health. You must write to us immediately and let us 
know how to direct our letters. When we get another letter from you I will write you a long 
one. Our hogs have the cholera; four of the little pigs down at Mr. Landrum's have died, and 
all but three of the seven we kept at home. I think that all of the large ones are still alive, 
and I hope we will keep them; most persons have lost some. 

Tuesday morning, about sun-rise. 

This is a pleasant morning, and I have concluded to get up early and write a little more, 
and have my letter ready to send to Athens; your pa may go over himself, but will send it if 



he does not. He has concluded not to try to send your clothes by Mr. Turner, as Mr. Pat 
Lester will be going back in about a week. He will get him to carry them for you. Your pa 
says "Try and get a furlough and come home a while if you can." Tell your captain you have 
lost some of your clothes, and would like to come home and get some more. I would not 
have you do anything that is not right to get a furlough, but this is true, and it is a hard 
matter to get anything sent safely to you; tell him this and perhaps you can get home, if it is 
only for a few days. We received Saturday night's mail yesterday evening, but did not get a 
letter from any of the Troup Artillery. The cars did not leave Athens Sunday as usual, and 
there was no mail Sunday. I would not be surprised if there is a letter in Athens now that 
came up last night. 

There was a report here last night that the Yankees were at Monroe again, but it is 
believed they were a part of Col. Young's command that passed up that way and they were 
seen and thought to be Yankees. I will write to you again when we hear from the boys. I 
expect you have received a letter from Willie before this, as he mentioned, in the letter I 
sent you last week, that he had received yours of the 29th of July and had answered it some 
days before he wrote to me. Clem is suffering with a rising on his finger; he did not sleep 
well last night on account of it. 

Continue to be cheerful under all circumstances and do the best you can and you will 
have better times after a while. I must now close, hoping to get a letter from you soon. Your 
pa and all the children join me in much love to you. 

I remain your affectionate mother, 

L. Ashford 

You must be sure to write to John T. Kirkpatrick, Chillicothe, Ross Co., Ohio, if you 
should be taken prisoner. 

Your mother. Good-bye, my son. 



Watkinsville, GA, April 16, 1866 
Tuesday, 2:00 P.M. 
Dear Bud: 

We have been looking for a letter from you till we have concluded that you are 
expecting to come home again soon, in fact we would not have been surprised to see you at 
any time for more than a week past; but yesterday your pa and Clem were in Athens, and 
Mr. Williford told them the drafts on that office went to the Georgia railroad, therefore we 
will have to give you out for a while longer. You ought to have written about the home-spun 
and spoons, but I expect you have forgotten them; let me hear in your next and write very 
soon, for we are all anxious to hear from you. We had a letter from Willie, Friday, written 
the fourth of this month; he said he had not heard from you in a long time, but was 
expecting a letter every day. He had sent you a paper the Saturday before he wrote to you 
on Monday, which I expect you have received before this. I reckon a good many of his, and 
our letters and papers have been lost in the confusion caused by the freshet, as he 



mentioned writing a letter which we have not received and your pa has sent him papers 
every week and he does not mention them. 

Mr. Mauldin was married this morning to Miss Catherine Williams and had a dinner at 
his house. Your Uncle Tom and Mr. John Harris, Miss Sue Barton and Miss Fannie Read 
were the attendants. Mr. Johnson married them. Mr. Myers has opened a store here again 
this spring at Durham's, next to your pa's. They are beginning to make preparations for a 
Sabbath-school celebration the first of May. I hardly know what will be the order of the day 
yet-a basket dinner though, I reckon, and some little speeches and poems by the little boys 
and girls. I wish you could be here. Write us if you can come, then, or when Willie comes 
home in the summer. Tell your Uncle Bob he must let us know when he thinks he can come; 
we are all anxious to see him. There are three negroes in the jail now and a white man, a 
merchant from Athens-a Jew-put in for debt. 

Mr. McClesky has gone to Macon to a wedding, and the children have vacation this 
week. Woodson and Clem have gone to the creek fishing this evening; the creek is muddy 
from the hard rain we had last night. Why don't you write us oftener; it is now nearly four 
weeks since we had a letter. Look about and see if you can find any wall paper, green or 
blue, and the price, I want it for window shades; send me the samples in a letter. All send 
love to you and Bob. 

Your mother, 

L. Ashford 



Watkinsville, GA, August 30, 1866 
Dear Bud: 

We received your letter yesterday, and were very happy to know that you were well 
and in such fine spirits. We also received a letter from Willie on Monday, dated the 
eighteenth; he was well and getting along finely. He said he would write to you the same 
evening; I hope you have received his letter before this time. He has concluded to go to 
Oxford, Ohio, to the Miami University, as it is not so far north and will be more pleasant in 
winter. He is going to try to enter the senior class, and then he can graduate next summer. 
He seems so much gratified that you are doing so well, and says he often prays that you 
may go on to be all that is good and great. 

Let me once more impress it upon you to be very careful in the selection of your 
company at all times; be very prudent in all that you do and say, even with those in whom 
you have most confidence; I would not have you to be suspicious of your friends, but all are 
comparatively strangers to you; and remember that you occupy (as Mr. Woodward says) a 
position not a few would be anxious to obtain, so be clever and respectful to all, but at the 
same time very careful. 

Your pa says he did not expect to call on you for any money and will pay it back, though 
the promise of this from you came in very good time, as he was going to borrow some 
money next week to go over to Athens to buy some corn; he says you may buy him one 
hundred bushels in Atlanta right away. Mr. Langford and Dr. R. Harden, who have just come 



from there, say it can be bought for $1.25 per bushel. Your pa says he had as soon have the 
yellow corn, as it is, generally cheaper. You must write to him when you ship it, so that he 
may know when to send for it. This will answer instead of sending the money. I have taken 
a great notion of going to Atlanta to live, and I have made your pa say he would like to be 
there too if he could have a home. I want you to look around and see what a pleasant lot 
could be bought for there, and then we will see what the chances will be for selling our lots 
here. The county owes us nearly one thousand dollars now, and I expect we will get it when 
the taxes are paid this fall, and that will help some toward getting a home. We do not care 
to get a lot with any buildings on it. This would cost so much higher; but would be willing to 
have a double cabin put up, that would answer for a kitchen when we get able to build a 
larger house. Get Mr. Sims to assist you in looking around, and find out the price of lots, and 
your Uncle Bob, too, if he goes there soon, which I think he probably will. I know if we were 
settled there your pa could find a way to make money. Next June, Woodson will be fifteen 
years old and he can get a situation as clerk in the post-office probably, or somewhere else, 
by going to a good school in the winter and spring. I think he will be right well calculated 
for business. Find out what a workman could be hired for in fixing a lot so that we could 
live on it; get the price or lumber and everything else about it, and let us know as soon as 
convenient. 

Now Bud, I know you will laugh when you read this. Very well, laugh on, but remember 
to do as I request, for I am in earnest. We have had two or three days rain, and the ground 
is thoroughly wet, for the first time since June. I wish you could see the flowers both in the 
front and back porches this morning; they are blooming beautifully, and the little cypress 
vines have run clear across and are twining handsomely around the pillars of the porch, 
then hanging in graceful festoons from every corner; it makes me feel cheerful whenever I 
look at them. 

I think I will try and put Willie's letter in this envelope, or a part of it at least, as it is 
written on many sheets. The children are delighted with the little paper. With love from 
each one of us, I remain, your mother, 

Louisa Ashford 

P.S. Dear Son: John Harris thinks he will send you some shoes to trade for corn. W. H. A. 



Watkinsville, GA, August 30, 1866 
Dear Willie: 

We received a letter from Bud yesterday; he was quite well and in fine spirits. We 
received yours of the 18th Monday. All are well with us this morning and feeling very 
cheerful, as we have so recently heard a good report from you and Bud, and then have had 
a good rain, which has refreshed everything after many weeks' drouth (sic). 

It commenced raining Sunday night and continued day and night till yesterday 
morning without any wind at all, and has calmly and beautifully cleared away; surely all 
hearts will feel thankful for so good a season, when it was so much needed, although it 
came too late for the corn crop; yet it will do potatoes good, and people can sow turnips, 



which will make good food for persons and stock of all kinds. Since yesterday we have only 
six boarders in jail; up to that time we have had from ten to seventeen for a great while; we 
make money by it, but we will not get it till the taxes are collected this fall; the court owes 
us now nearly one thousand dollars. You wrote to Mr. Murray to send you a catalogue of 
the Franklin College; I was at Mr. Wilson's when your request was received, and told Mr. 
Murray he need not send it, as your pa is well acquainted with Mr. Rutherford, one of the 
professors, and he will go to Athens next week and get one and send it right away. 

We sent you a Watchman a week or two ago with an account of our celebration in it. I 
suppose you would like to know who wrote the account; "R. C." are the initials of a younger 
brother of the editor-Richard Christie. You must not think that Clem did not have any part 
in the exercises on that day because you did not see his name in the paper, or, as Bud wrote 
yesterday, after looking all over the side of the paper where it was published, for Clem's 
name, he turned to the other side to see if it had slipped through,-teasing him because he is 
so little. He appeared on the rostrum in two or three different pieces, and with much credit 
to himself, 1 assure you. There is some little talk of getting an organ for our church here, 
but I don't know whether they will undertake it or not, as money is so scarce. 

Mr. Frank Haygood will lecture at the Sabbath-school here next Sunday; he is an uncle 
of Attie's; I suppose you do not remember him; he lectured here several years ago. I must 
tell you something about my flowers in the boxes in the porch. This year they are looking 
prettier than ever before. The touch-me-nots are, some of them, as large and double as a 
rose, and the pretty airy cypress vines have climbed the little cords placed there for them, 
from one side of the porch to the other, and are twining beautifully around the pillars; 
persons in passing often stop to admire their beauty. 

Tell me in your next letter something of the flowers you have been in Ohio. I love them 
so much, and everything you would write me concerning them would be interesting. Tell 
sister I will not write to her this time, but when you leave there for school, I will do better 
than I have lately. Ask her and Miss Jennie to write to us often. I hope you will pass such an 
examination as will enable you to enter the senior class, but if you do not, you must not be 
discouraged, but always make the best of what you can not help. It is now about dinner 
time and I must close, as I wish to send this over to Athens this afternoon, that it may start 
to-morrow morning. Write to us again soon. All join me in love to you, sister, and Miss 
jennie. I remain, your mother, most affectionately, 

L. Ashford. 



Watkinsville, GA, January 6, 1868 
Monday, 12 o'clock 
Dear Sister: 

I have been thinking of writing to you for some time, but have postponed it till now. 
Willie is in Atlanta with Bud. I am very glad they are so situated that they can be together so 
often. We heard from them on Friday; they were very well then, and doing well; both of 
them have excellent situations. I feel very thankful they have been so fortunate, for there 



are many young men in every part of the country who find it very difficult to get a place, 
even to make their board and clothing. Bud is getting fourteen hundred dollars per year, 
and I hope Willie will get a thousand or twelve hundred. He is bookkeeping, but I suppose 
he has written you all about it by this time. 

We are all very well at home. Woodson and Clem are at school. We had pleasant 
weather all through the Christmas holidays, but just week we had a cold rain and then a 
sleet and snow, which lasted some days; this morning it is cloudy and warm, with 
occasionally a slight sprinkling of rain. 

It will not be many weeks before we will plant English peas, and cabbage seed if it is 
not too wet. Sister, we expect to plant them with the expectation of sharing them with you 
and Miss Jennie. You must not fail to come, for we are anxiously looking forward to the time 
when we shall have the pleasure of meeting you here, and feel like we can not be 
disappointed. We are not so anxious because we think you will be any better situated than 
you are there, not by any means, for I expect when you enter our house you will feel more 
like you are in an old barn than anything else, as very many of the dwellings in this country 
are so poorly finished to what they are where you live; they are, I believe, only six or seven 
of the best houses in our poor little village that are plastered, some are not even ceiled; but 
our house will be airy enough in spring and summer, and I think I can safely promise you 
that we will not let you freeze in winter. I believe, sister, it will improve your health to 
make us a long visit, and as small and dull as our village is, I think Miss Jennie will find 
some pleasure, at least, as the girls are very clever and social, though I can not promise her 
many good beaux. There are two or three old bachelors and a few others I consider only 
boys, but I think you will both like the people very much here, and I hope you will write us 
soon about what time in the spring you will come. 

I have always thought I would be afraid to travel on a steamboat or railroad until 
recently, as much afraid as you possibly can be, but now I would be willing to make a trip 
any distance if it were convenient for me to do so. I feel that God can protect on the railroad 
or steamboat as well as anywhere, and trusting in His protection, I feel safe under any 
circumstances; so sister I hope you will take this view of it and make us a visit. I think you 
can arrange everything there so safely that you can remain with us well satisfied a long 
time, after you get acquainted with us and our Southern way of living, even if it is not as 
good as yours. If the business season for the winter is pretty well over before you start, I 
expect Willie can arrange it so as to meet you in Chattanooga, at any rate Bud will if nothing 
happens to prevent; but we can arrange this better as the time draws nearer for you to 
come. 

I should like very much to send you our pictures before you come - mine particularly 
for I sometimes tell my friends I am afraid you and Jennie will not love me, I am looking so 
old and ugly, if you are not prepared in some way before seeing me. Give my love to Uncle 
Wesson and family when you see them, and tell him to write me a letter telling me all that 
he knows about my mother's family now, and as far back as he can remember about my 
grandfather and grandmother; it will he very interesting to me, for I have forgotten nearly 
all my mother ever told me concerning them; perhaps it would be pleasant pastime for him 
to write a letter of this kind. I believe I will now close, and perhaps Mr. Ashford will write 
some. All the family join me in love to you and Miss Jennie. 



Your sister, affectionately, 
L. Ashford 



Tuesday Morning, January 7, 1868 
Dear Sister: 

I have no news that would be of interest to you. We are all well and doing as well as 
could be expected under the hard times in the country. We are still under military law, but 
sister, that need not prevent you and Miss Jennie from paying us a visit in the spring; 
nothing, sister, would please me more than to see you and Mark's daughter. Write what 
time you will start, write also to Willie and Bud, and one or both will meet you at the 
Tennessee line. Give my love to all my old friends, especially the Kirkpatrick family. If you 
should come, which I sincerely hope you will, I do not expect to see Chillicothe again. May 
God bless you both is my prayer. Write often. Your affectionate brother, 

W. H. Ashford 

Watkinsville, GA, April 30, 1868 
Dear Sister: 

This is the last day of the month in which you and Miss Jennie at one time thought of 
making your visit to us. We are all very sorry that you concluded to postpone it until fall; 
but have become in a measure reconciled, as the time is passing away and in a few more 
months fall will be here, and I hope you will both leave all your affairs arranged 
satisfactorily so that you can leave without any regrets. 

We received a letter from Willie Tuesday in which he stated that you had a chill some 
days before; I hope you are entirely well again and will have good health all the summer. 
We are all in usual health; I am looking thinner than I generally do, from a cough I have had 
for three or four months, but I am getting better now, that the weather is pleasant. We have 
had a great deal of rain this winter and spring; everything now is fresh and beautiful, the 
woods are green, and flowers are beautiful and blooming everywhere. Willie set out a 
square of strawberries' in the. yard when he was at home in November, and this morning 
Miss Julia was pulling out some grass that had grown among them and found a few that 
were ripe; you may be sure she thought she had a prize. 

Woodson, Clem and Kate are going to school. Kate is learning to read pretty well for a 
little girl, and is writing a little on the slate; when she learns to write on paper she will 
write to her aunt and Miss Jennie often I know, for she is a very good child. 

You must not think that any of us were hurt, because it was not convenient for 
Woodson to stay with you the past winter; I think perhaps it was best as it is, for he was 
young to go so far alone. If you should become tired of us all here and wish to go back, then 
one of the boys may return with you. Some of our neighbors have had English peas, but 



mine were not sown as early and are not large enough to eat yet, though they are looking 
finely and are full of blooms and young peas. You must write us again soon and let us hear 
from Uncle Wesson and family. I have so few relatives, that they seem very near to me 
though they are strangers. I would have written you long ago, but I have to write to the 
boys every week, and Willie is corresponding with you regularly; thus we hear from each 
other frequently, and I believe, too, that I do not like to write any better than you do, but 
will promise that I will answer all your letters and try not to put it off as long as I have this 
time. I think Mr. Ashford will write some in this, and I will soon close that he may have 
room on this sheet. You must be certain to keep it in mind that you have promised to come 
in the fall, and Miss Jennie you must not let her get out of the notion. I believe that we will 
all enjoy the meeting and be better satisfied that we have seen each other, and then above 
all things let us be every day prepared to meet in Heaven, where parting is no more. With 
much love to both of you from each one of us, I remain, your affectionate sister, 

L. Ashford 



May 1, 1868 

Dear Sister and Miss Jennie: 

I have been thinking of writing to you for weeks; wife wants me to do a part of the 
correspondence, but I insist upon her doing all the writing. I have never written a letter yet 
to Willie or Bud. We are all getting along very well under all the circumstances. We are still 
under a military government, and from all that I can see and hear, I think it is as good as 
any we will have for some time to come, and perhaps better. 

Sister I do not think that there would be any danger for you both to come to see us 
about the middle of September. We live in a very healthful region, and I think you would be 
delighted with the climate and it would improve your health, and as there are but two of us, 
I think it will be so that we can live together the residue of our lives. We did not send 
Woodson or Clem, sister, from the fact that I was anxious for them to continue going to 
school, and did not want to tax you any more; and again they would not have been of much 
service to you, as I have not made them work as I ought to have done. It has been my only 
aim to give my children a good education, which I have always thought to be my duty. I 
think it better than property or anything else. Let me know when you intend to come, and I 
will go to old Chillicothe once more and see you safe to my house. Should it be so that I 
could not come myself, Willie or Bud can arrange to do so. We hear from you every time 
you write to Willie, which is one reason we do not write oftener. Give my love to the 
Kirkpatricks, Joe, John, and Ephraim, and all about "Jerusalem corner." I remain your 
affectionate brother, 

W. H. Ashford 



Watkinsville, GA, July 7, 1868 



Dear Sister: 



We received your letter last Friday a week ago, and were all so much pleased to hear 
that you and Miss Jennie were well. I should have answered it immediately, but I have been 
in so much trouble on account of the sickness and death of our dear little daughter I have 
not felt like writing or anything else scarcely; but I am trying to be reconciled to it, for she 
has escaped all the ills of this life and is now safely housed in the home of the good, with all 
the loved ones who have gone before, and best of all with our blessed Savior who has 
kindly said (as she often used to sing) "Suffer little children to come unto me, for of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven." I expect Willie has written you some of the particulars of her 
death, and I will tell you all the rest when you come. I never become weary of thinking and 
speaking of one so lovely as Miss Julia was; she seemed to be a favorite of everyone who 
knew her. I am sorry it was so that you could not come before she died, she was so anxious 
to see you and Miss Jennie; spoke of both of you nearly every day, and at night before going 
to sleep, when saying goodnight to the family, would often speak out as loudly as she could: 
"Goodnight, Aunt; goodnight, Miss Jennie." But now she is gone, and I trust she will greet 
each and every one of us in Heaven, where parting will be no more. 

You wished to know what your and Miss Jennie's board will cost you a year. Mr. 
Ashford says it shall not cost you anything. We could not think of making you pay; all that 
we fear is that we can not treat you as well as we would wish, if we were in better 
circumstances. Our house is plenty large to hold us all comfortably. You and Jennie can 
have a room either up stairs or down with a good fire-place, for we have six, all with fire- 
places, and we shall try to make you as pleasantly situated in every way as we can; so I 
hope you will make the best disposition of all that you have there, to remain satisfied with 
us next year, and do not put off the time any more. My brother Robert is spending the 
summer with us, and we are looking for Bud to come down in a few days and spend a short 
time. It is now nearly time for the mail to leave, or I would write more. I have had to hurry 
over this very much. Let me hear from you as often as you can till you come. All join me in 
love to you and Miss Jennie. Your sister, most affectionately, 

L. Ashford 



Little Julia Ashford. 

I want to tell all the readers of this little paper of our dear little Miss Jule, for thus was 
she called. Not many Sabbath mornings passed without seeing our little bright blue-eyed 
pet come walking down the aisle, with happy face; and she was always greeted with a smile 
from everyone who observed her honest and earnest countenance, as she placed herself in 
the midst of her little classmates; and though she was but four years old, she had been a 
Sabbath-school scholar two years, and could tell of Jesus, and could sing many little songs 
to His honor and praise. 

Too lovely, indeed, was this tender little bud for the rude storms of earth, and Jesus 
hath plucked it for the "bouquet of heaven." A bright and beautiful Sabbath morning came. 
Miss Jule was missing, she could not go to Sabbath-school, she was now sick. She could not 
raise her little head, she could not move her little hands or feet; but still those bright and 



expressive eyes spoke until her little throbbing heart ceased to beat. And now, my little 
readers, I want you to remember what I have to tell you that she said. She called her 
mother and asked if she would rather die or live? Her mother asked her which she would 
rather do; she replied very distinctly, "I want to do the way God wants me to do." Ah, what 
words to be uttered by one so young! How many who are older could, in such an hour, say 
"Thy will, 0 Lord, not mine, be done?" 

And it was not long before Jesus did take this little lamb to His loving embrace; and as 
her happy spirit took its flight, a sweet, smiling expression was left. She Was placed in a 
little snow white coffin and carried to the grave. And oh, how touching the scene, when the 
little infant class, standing very near around the grave, and looking down on the little coffin, 
sang the beautiful little songs she used to sing with them, and among them her favorite one, 
"I am Jesus' little lamb." 

But another bright and beautiful Sabbath morning came. Teachers and children met 
with tearful eyes and sad hearts. One was not there. We could not now see Miss Jule extend 
her little hands to grasp this little paper which she loved so much. We hear not her sweet 
and innocent voice in the little song, and our-thoughts were soaring above to one who was 
now in that beautiful Home of which we were singing. Yes, she is now like an angel, in the 
presence of her Saviour, and there all the little schoolmates may see her again. Yes, they 
may see her, and know her, if they will love and trust that loving Saviour who has taken her 
to heaven, that "Beautiful country, pure and blest, Beautiful Canaan, land of rest; Where we 
shall meet to part no more, Our dear ones gone before." 



Reminiscences of the Old Watkinsville Circuit. 

December, 1851, our conference met at Griffin. Bishop Andrew presided. Dr. Joseph 
Styles, an eminent Presbyterian minister, and Dr. R. A. Y Dung, of the Tennessee Conference 
were present. The Session was full of interest. A letter told me of the fire at Gainesville- 
three squares destroyed-all my household goods and books. I was appointed to 
Watkinsville. Joining my wife at father's at Catoosa Springs, we started for our new home. 
The train was behind and did not reach Atlanta until eleven o'clock, and then to leave for 
Madison at four next morning. At Madison we paid six dollars for a carriage and set out for 
Watkinsville, a little more than twenty miles. Total strangers, we had been directed to go to 
John Calvin Johnson's. A volume might be written to the praise of John Calvin Johnson, a 
combination man - high order of mind, scholarly, polite, hospitable, clerk of the court, 
steward, local preacher, etc., etc.-first class in all these offices. We were cordially received. 
Our hostess was a woman of marked individuality and a devout Christian. She gave me 
much valuable information about the people, saying, "I have resolved to pray for your 
success." With her frank and sincere manner, this encouraged me. 

Sunday passed, and Monday we walked to the parsonage, furnished and in readiness. 
When he heard of the fire our little boy said, "Mamma, my little bed is burnt." Here he 
exclaimed, "Mamma, I've got another little bed!" 

Those were the palmy [sic] days of Middle Georgia. Peace and plenty abounded 
everywhere, and everywhere was the welcome guest warmly greeted. No people ever 



entertained friends with a more noble and generous hospitality. Uncle Jack Deavors said, 
"They will eat you up with kindness, but you will not find much religion." This threw a 
damper upon me, but I thought of Sister Johnson's promise to pray for me. 

Salem and Farmington, educational centres, surrounded by wealth, were the next 
appointments. We had a good hour at Salem, and in the afternoon at Farmington the Spirit 
was present, and the responsive tears and countenances of the brethren and sisters helped 
the preacher; and when I came down from the pulpit an unction rested upon the Christian 
greeting I received as their pastor from Col. Branch, Dr. Price, Brother Williamson and 
many other godly men and women. The night was spent with Uncle John Williams, who told 
me of his conversion under James Russell, that wonderful man. 

John H. Grogan was my colleague - we were acquainted before. It was his first year. The 
circuit was large, extending from Greene to Hall County. We took opposite ends of the 
work, and reported when we met what had transpired. 

I told him at Antioch some church business required attention, but they said it had 
better remain till the preacher in charge came. Said he, "That was after you preached." I 
thought, "Well, Henry, you are able to take care of yourself." And he was. Favorable reports 
of him came from all the churches. I rejoiced and was anxious to hear him. He was calm, 
sensible and earnest. When all is right, there is no greater element of success than 
earnestness. The Lord poured out His Spirit abundantly upon us. 

A gracious revival commenced in March. Mrs. Richardson, the most influential woman 
in town, joined - took her Bible, Discipline and Advocate, and lived by them. Mrs. Louise 
Booth Ashford, to whom the beautiful memorial church was erected, was one of the 
converts. While she was an earnest seeker, as I was leaving here for a few days, my wife 
said, "Give me a book to help Mrs. Ashford; she is greatly concerned about religion." She got 
the book, and when I returned had been converted. She was much beloved. We were near 
neighbors, and friends. Their children and ours were about the same ages. Their little 
Frank, three years old, died and about my last service was his funeral. "And a little child 
shall lead them." Our sorrow for them was almost as if it had been our own bereavement. 

The second year J. R. Littlejohn was my colleague. It was his fourth year in the 
conference. A fair education to start with, he was studious, a good preacher, helpful and one 
of the best of men - with good administrative ability improved as long as he lived - has 
been dead several years. I have known but few men so unpretending and possessing so 
much real worth as Jesse Richardson Littlejohn, a grandson of Rev. Jesse Richardson, a good 
and great man in his day. During the two years between five and six hundred people were 
received into the church; glorious revivals took place in all parts of the work. Some of the 
greatest demonstrations of the spirit I ever witnessed were manifested in the conviction of 
sinners and in the conversion of penitents, while the church was revived into a universal 
should of praise and of triumph. 

Many of them have gone home to their reward and many of them are still pressing on 
for the prize. Two young ladies, May Crawford, nee House, at Rays (the church a forlorn 
hope), was one of the brightest conversions; her widowed mother's tears, while she begged 
us to pray for her children at the beginning of the meeting and May's face radiant with 



estatic [sic] joy, at the moment of her conversion are before me now. She has loved much 
and done much for the Master. 

By a previous appointment, I left Rays one day, a bleak, rainy day, to receive some 
members at Tigner's. Miss M. I. Jacks was one of the number; she became a consecrated 
woman, a valuable worker; rarely has there been a woman who knew and did as much for 
the church as Miss Mat Jacks. Her obituary and Sister Littlejohn's, in a recent number of the 
Advocate, have had something to do with this writing. Bishop Haygood's father lived there- 
-was a lawyer, prominent member of the church and president of a manufacturing 
company, wheat and corn mills, tannery and shoe factory. Atticus, an important attache, 
was the active little errand boy, and my attention was called to his business habits, and I 
would not have forgotten them if he had not become a bishop. His father usually gave 
verbal orders, so much flour, so many pairs of shoes, qualities and numbers, while the little 
boy gave attention, often repeating the order, and then away he went with his one-horse 
wagon to deliver the articles; then as now, with him it was attention and dispatch in 
business. 

At the upper end of the circuit, near Jefferson, there was a modest little boy who used 
to ride the preacher's horses to water, Fisk Glenn, now the judicious editor of the Wesleyan 
Christian Advocate. His father, Rev. J. W. Glenn, was a good man and strong. How I was 
embarrassed in his presence then! I learned afterwards what a tender heart he had, and I 
learned to love and to trust him as a friend. The two years closed. We had collected nearly 
twelve hundred dollars for missions, many souls had been converted; a prominent feature 
was the reclaiming of many backsliders. It was the first time I had stayed two years. It gave 
us real sorrow to part with dear friends we had made. It would be impossible to tell of the 
many kind things they did for us. After the stewards had provided liberally for us, the price 
of corn advanced, and Barton Thrasher sent me a load of corn, not to be put as quarterage; 
he would pay his quarterage; he did not want the preacher to lose by the high price. 

Sister Johnson, mentioned above, was the fast friend to her pastor and his family, 
helping them spiritually and temporally, throwing marriage fees and everything she could 
into their hands, urged them to economy, that the people ought to support them, and that 
they ought to take care of it and educate their children. If ever my wife, in her forty-nine 
years of itinerant life, had a friend, that friend was Matilda Johnson. 

Fifteen years after, let me tell it, she said, "We always praise our preachers' wives by 
telling them 'that was the way Sister Cotter did!" Pardon this, for it was a trying lot she had 
to fill, with three or four little children alone for weeks out of every month. 

Many blessings upon old Watkinsville circuit. 

W. J. Cotter 

Turin, GA, February 27, 1894 



Watkinsville, GA, March, 1853 
Dear Louisa: 



Have you had a temptation, this morning, to think you have done wrong in making 
known to all that you wanted to live a Christian; that you had become a member of the 
church? Now, my friend, if you have not, prepare yourself for the temptation; it is the 
experience of many of the most pious Christians, in fact all meet such, and particularly 
those who join without making a profession of religion; for it does require much grace to 
withstand the trials and temptations which are found in the pathway to Heaven. 

There is another error which I feel impressed to warn you against; these errors I have 
passed through myself, therefore feel most concerned when I see others in the same 
danger. I think I know your situation; you are looking for a most powerful conversion, a 
sudden and great change, you can not reconcile yourself to anything else. Now with many I 
believe such is the case, but many others have no such manifestation. On this subject my 
experience is the most I can say. I believe I enjoy religion, and have, for some time past, 
hardly had a doubt of my acceptance, but really it took years for me to be satisfied with 
what I call my conversion. I was always doubting, many times ready to give up, and believe 
I had no religion, because I had never experienced any great and powerful change. 

It is true I many times felt a calm and great resignation to the will of God; willing to face 
the powers and persecutions of the world for His cause, and the next breath would be a 
temptation. But ah! Since afflictions and troubles have crossed my pathway, what has 
sustained my almost heartbreaking heart, what has supported me when this world and all 
that is in it looked as nothing, nothing but vanity? All its pleasures fled from my view, and I 
was left with nothing to lean upon but the promise of that dear Savior, a peace which the 
world could not take away, neither give. Yes, many times my heart has been almost over- 
powered when alone with this love; I could but exclaim, who would not be a Christian! 
Then I could trace in my earlier impressions the same spirit, more clearly manifested now 
in a definite and abiding 'experience. 

Therefore, my friend, be willing to recognize only a slight manifestation of the Savior, 
and the faith thus exercised will make you stronger, so you will find there will be a growth 
in grace unto the perfect day. You know we are told we may know whether we are in the 
faith by our love for the brethren. I send the book which is enclosed for you to examine; it 
has just been presented to me. I examined it on Sunday, reading only the history of each 
engraving, and I felt as if I had made a better day's journey than usual. It is true we can not 
consider the engravings as correct representations, for it is not in the power of man to do 
so; but when all the goodness and purity and love that can be pictured in a face of Christ, 
we know it does not express the half, and when I gaze on the one represented in the first 
page of the book, I am lost in love and admiration. Can you for one moment doubt His 
readiness to forgive, or doubt His love for poor, fallen man? Does He not say to all, "Come, 
and I will give you rest?" Dear Louisa, I hope you will think I am prompted by the purest 
motives, for it would have been a struggle for me to refrain from expressing myself to you, 
for now that you are going the road with me, I feel like I want to help you along. 

Yours affectionately, 

Eveline Jackson 



Watkinsville, GA, July 6, 1869 

Tuesday morning, eight o'clock 

Dear Sister and Friend: 

In the old dining-room near the window, my accustomed seat when writing, I attempt 
addressing you a few lines. I wish I were gifted in letter-writing, then I could say a great 
deal that would interest you, since you are acquainted with the place and the people here; 
but as you know me so well, you will not expect much from me. I hope the young ladies 
(and perhaps some of the young gentlemen too) will write often to you, Miss Jennie, and let 
you know all that is going au in our little village. 

We are all in usual health; I am still feeble and very nervous, suffering often very much 
with rheumatism, but still hope to get better some time. Mrs. Johnson told me yesterday 
that she was going to take me out in the country, visiting; she knows it will help me. Mrs. 
Colclough made her promise on Sunday to bring me out one day this week; I will try to get 
Tom and Bob to go with us, as they speak of going some time this summer. They have gone 
turtle fishing today, Clem also. We had a very little shower yesterday, and it is still cloudy, 
which makes it pleasant walking for them; they went last Friday and caught three-one 
pretty large; we had a nice turtle pie Saturday. They gave the two smaller ones to Mr. 
Johnson. 

We have had only one good rain since you left, that was on Thursday after you reached 
home; everything is needing rain very much; if I had any garden it would be ruined, so it is 
well enough I have none. Woodson went to Madison last Wednesday after Miss Laura, and a 
short time after they left there in the afternoon they were caught in a heavy shower of rain, 
and both were completely drenched. They came to Mr. Thrasher's and stayed that night. 
(Miss Jennie I haven't spelled that name right, but I never have known the right way; 
thought I would make a little change every time, and maybe I will get it right by and by.) 
Miss Mary came home with them Friday morning and stayed till yesterday. Miss Laura has 
commenced her school again this week, with only fifteen pupils. Clem wished to stay at 
home, as it was only for a week and the weather very warm, and we were disposed to 
indulge him. I heard Kate tell him this morning that Miss Laura said he was a little lazy, 
though he did not seem to mind it. Woodson and Kate will go till she closes. 

There were two deaths here the week you left. Old Mr. Mahoney was sick when you 
left, but it was not known till Tuesday evening, when he was dying; he had breathed his last 
before anyone got there; the gentlemen bought clothes and shrouded him. Bob Booth and 
Dow Harris sat up with the corpse all night, and a great many went in next day. By request 
of the family they had singing and prayer at the house in the afternoon; Mr. Johnson made 
some suitable remarks, and a most excellent prayer. Just as they were carrying him out to 
be buried the old lady fainted, and it was long before she revived at all. We thought she was 
dead, but Dr. Durham raised all the windows, bathed her face, while others rubbed her 
hands and arms; he then went over to the grocery and made a glass of brandy toddy which 
he succeded in getting her to drink, when she recovered. 

They have three nice-looking daughters. The oldest one is afflicted with spinal disease 
and can not walk about much; she has very little to say, but looks very intelligent. I have 
never before seen such wretchedness; the mother is also very smart, and said they would 



rather die than have their extreme poverty exposed. People go to see them now and are 
very kind in many ways. I hope they will be encouraged and live better than they have done 
in many years. The old lady remarked the night her husband was dead that he was a 
Christian; she said she had never heard him use a bad word in her life, or speak aught of 
any human being no matter how much he was reviled himself. There are few of us indeed 
who can say the same. On Friday morning after his death Mr. Mauldin's baby died from 
teething. The health of the village is now pretty good, I believe, though Mrs. Langford is still 
suffering very much; she is worse than when you left. A great many of my neighbors have 
been to see me; they knew I would be so lonely and are kind enough to try to keep my 
spirits up, for which I thank them very much. They often speak of both of you and wish you 
could have been satisfied to remain. 

Mr. Foddrill requests me to apologize for his not coming to bid you good-bye; Emma 
had headache, and all could not leave her alone at night. I could not write you all that has 
been asked and said concerning you. You must give my best love to Uncle Wesson and 
Cousin Fannie, sister; tell them all about us, just as we are and how we live, and tell them if 
they think they could be satisfied to remain with us a short time at least, we would be very 
happy for them to make us a visit. I would be so glad to hear Uncle Wesson talk; he could 
tell me more about my father's and mother's people than anyone else, but I fear he is too 
feeble to undertake the trip. Tell him I intend to try to live here for a better life beyond the 
grave, and should we never meet on earth, let us meet in Heaven, where many whom we 
have loved and who have loved us are anxiously awaiting our arrival there. 

I fear you will not be able to read all that I have written, it is so badly done. My hand 
trembled so badly at the start I made two or three attempts before I would go on, and 
intended to cut off the top part of this sheet, but turned over and forgot to commence lower 
down and will have to send it along, all blotted as it is for I don't know when I would get so 
much written again. I wonder if I will ever write any better? Scarcely ever; I have slighted it 
too long. The mail will leave in a few minutes so I must close and write all I want to say 
another time. Every one of the family, white and black, send love to each of you. Bob 
particularly, requested to be remembered to you before he left this morning. 

Yours affectionately, 

Louisa Ashford 



Watkinsville, GA., October 22, 1869 

Dear Sister and Miss Jennie: 

It has been a long time since I received the last letter from you-more than a month-but 
I wrote Willie shortly afterward to tell you how very nervous and weak I was then, and 
hoped you would not think hard of me if I did not answer all your letters. I know both of 
you knew very well how great a task it was for me to write to the boys, and how poorly I 
managed, and how much I was hurried every day, nearly, to get a letter ready. Then I was in 
much better health and felt stronger in body and mind than I have since you left. Until 
within the last few days, you can never know how badly I have felt, going down in health, 



strength and spirits since June, until I was almost a shadow, and my complexion much 
worse even than when you left. I know you can guess something of how I looked. 

I had no energy at all, and felt very little interest in anything, though I struggled against 
such feelings I think the best I could; now that I am getting so much better, I am surprised 
to look back and see how little I cared for anything, and still kept trying in some way, when 
I was able to be up, to get along. I wish to feel very thankful that I am as well as I am now, 
and hope still to get better. I have rheumatism so badly that I can scarcely use my hands or 
walk, but it generally passes off in a few hours, and then I get about as actively now (that I 
have gained my strength better) as I did when you first came here last fall. By the way, I 
will remind you that it is just one year ago this evening since you first reached here - a little 
before sunset. I remember it well, what a bright, pleasant day it was, and how happy we all 
were to meet you. Now and then it seems like a pleasant dream that is gone, and often I 
catch myself thinking, is it indeed true that you have been here? 

Late yesterday evening I was sitting on the steps of the front porch when Miss Laura, 
Emma and Evie came by and stopped to talk awhile with me, as they have so often done 
with you, Miss Jennie. I told them it would be a year this evening since your arrival here, 
and all wished it could be now that you were coming instead of then each one of them 
talked with me of you and sister while we remained together, and wished that we all might 
meet again. Emma told me she had received a letter from you the day before, and how glad 
she was to get it. 

Mrs. Wilson has been in very bad health ever since the birth of her babe (nearly three 
months) and is just now getting so that she can sit up again. I saw her Sunday afternoon; 
she is looking very thin and sallow, but I hope she will continue to improve now. Mrs. John 
Langford has been confined to her bed ever since you left here; she can not turn herself at 
all in bed and suffers so much; I fear she will never get well; rheumatism is her disease. She 
commenced taking my medicine, Rosedalis, and it may do her good, it has helped me so 
much. I have taken nearly five bottles and think there must be great virtue in it. I have been 
trying to get Mr. Harris to take it; he is up most of the time, but is looking very badly; does 
not gain any strength. I believe there is not much, if any other sickness here now. 

The weather has been beautiful all the fall; I have not seen a particle of frost yet, but in 
low places it has nipped tender plants, I understand. I wish you could see the flowers 
blooming; they are prettier all around our yard than I ever saw them; the Touch-me-nots, 
China Asters, and Dew plant are as fresh in my boxes on the front porch as if it were spring, 
though it is cloudy this morning, and after a rain I expect we will have a killing frost. Mr. 
Ashford has traded for cotton in the seed, a little at a time, at five and six cents per pound 
until he has already five large bales ginned and packed, and has it put away on poles under 
the parlor floor for safe keeping, until it brings a good price next spring. It has not cost him 
more than twenty cents, and he may get thirty cents for it; he is still buying a little as they 
bring it in to get such things as they are obliged to have, for necessities are about all that 
merchants will sell on time at present prices. Cotton sells now when ginned and packed at 
twenty-four and twenty-five cents per pound, by the bale. He could make money on what 
he has bought if he were to sell now. Mr. Ashford has also had new shelves put up and the 
counter extended around the end of his room, and has enlarged his stock considerably; 
things look quite improved. He is keeping some dry goods and fancy articles; I wish he may 



do well in all. Miss Laura said yesterday that Watkinsville would be a sweet (?) place after 
awhile, as we have two groceries; (drinking saloons you would call them), and there is 
some talk of the negroes setting up one in the little house on the corner near the church. Ed 
Harris has a license to sell whiskey in his establishment a long time. I am very sorry that we 
have one house of that kind here, and much more so to have three; but what we can not 
help must be borne. 

Woodson has spent but one Saturday night with us, and one Sunday, all day, since he 
left home the first of September; he has made us about three other flying visits, one just a 
few minutes as he was returning from an association with some young men who asked him 
to accompany them. Be asked them to come out of their way to make us a short call. It has 
only made Woodson know how dear home is, and the friends and place where he was 
reared, to be away from them. I wish you could see him when he comes home; you would 
not have to ask him if he is glad to get back, for his whole countenance is radiant with 
smiles, and joy is beaming in his eyes as he comes in. Often he takes us by surprise, as he 
did last Sunday evening after we had eaten supper, and all of us, with Mrs. Richardson who 
had called to go to church, were about starting. He came in, sat down and ate something, 
then went on with us, and heard Mr. Frank Haygood preach to a larger congregation than I 
have seen here since you left us. Mrs. Haygood was with him, and we had several beautiful 
songs; her loud, musical voice could be distinctly heard all over the house above the rest, 
and we had many who sang more than usual. Several young men were here from Athens 
and the country. I think four young men came over with Woodson in the phaeton, and two 
or three young ladies and gentlemen were here from Athens who had spent the day in the 
village. I thought of both of you and wished you were here too. I told Woodson he must try 
to write to you on Sunday sometimes, as it is the only time he has now, and let you know 
what a story he told you about writing; he was ashamed that he had not written before he 
left home, when he had time, but he had never written more than one or two letters and 
hardly knew how, therefore he kept putting it off. He thought none the less of either of you 
because he did not write, but told you a story because he knew he ought to commence 
writing or he would never know any better. He has not written to Willie or Bud, either, and 
they have written him some of the best letters I ever read, giving him good advice; and I 
know he appreciates them; he sent them to us after reading them himself. We had a few 
lines from him Tuesday on business, the first he ever wrote to us, but he will have to come 
to it sooner or later, and when he has more experience I know he will write to both of you. 
But one letter has come here from you to him, that was directly after he left home; we sent 
it to him the next day. 

I have filled my sheet and have not asked a word about Uncle Wesson and family; let 
us hear from all and from you often. I have complained so much I am ashamed, but I will 
add a little more. The little sore on my face is more than as large again than when you left; 
it is burning and troubling me to-day more than usual, and it is spoiling my beauty very 
much. 

As ever, 

L. Ashford 



Watkinsville, GA, March 4, 1870 

Dear Sister and Miss Jennie: 

I have been thinking of writing for several days, but with me it is something that is too 
easily put off, and I know that you hear from us every week from the boys' letters. I am 
getting very anxious to hear that you will move to Atlanta - dream about it and think of it 
often; how pleasant it will be to have you even that near us. 

But I must go back a little, as I have not told you anything about the health of the family 
or the village generally. I am still complaining and looking as old and ugly as ever; the little 
sore on my face does not get any better, but is gradually spreading. An old friend of mine 
has lately invited me to Griffin to stay with her and have it cured, as there is a celebrated 
cancer doctor there who has never been known to fail. Bob lives there and wrote me about 
him last fall, as soon as he reached there after he left here. I have never done anything for it 
until a few days ago, I commenced using a liniment I have; but do not see that it helps it any 
yet. The health of the balance of the family is pretty good. Mrs. Talliaferro died last Sabbath 
morning; all had been expecting her to die for more than two weeks; she was reduced to a 
skeleton; was happy and perfectly resigned to death. Miss Fannie and all the family went 
down to Augusta with the corpse, and returned yesterday evening. Mrs. Langford is still in 
bed, but does not suffer as much as she did last summer and fall. Mr. Harris is improving 
very much; walks about town and rides out occasionally; he has most agreeably surprised 
us, as physicians and all thought he must die. Mrs. Foddrill has moved down and occupies 
the lower rooms of Mr. Harris' house. Mrs. Fewell still has the upper rooms as when you 
were here. 

Miss Laura's school is improving. She has between twenty and thirty pupils. Miss Mary 
expects to go to Elberton, this State, to assist a gentleman in the academy there. Miss Eliza 
Woodson is still with her sister, Mrs. Durham, across the creek; will make that her home; 
she is in Watkinsville every few days. Sister, I understand that Walter Johnson asked Mr. 
Foddrill the other day what he would take for his place. Mr. Foddrill answered: "Fifteen 
hundred dollars." How would you like to live there? The fencing all needs repairing and I 
don't know that he would sell, but I ask the question that you may think about it. Mr. 
Barton's place is for sale at twelve hundred; how would you like to live there? Methinks I 
hear you say: "I like either of them better than I do Watkinsville." In other words, if the lots 
were anywhere else you would like them better. 

Bud is again on the railroad; he stays in Athens every night and runs down to Union 
Point and back every day except Sunday. We have a nice pony now, and Clem goes over 
every Saturday evening after him. Kate went with him last Saturday and saw the cars for 
the first time; Bud carried her in his car, where he attends to the mail. Kate says: "Oh, ma, it 
is just like a nice little parlor." I feel so well satisfied to have Bud so near home again, and 
although Woodson is farther off, I feel better satisfied than when he was in Athens, though 
he did well all the time he was there, and his employers and everyone of the clerks liked 
him and hated to give him up; but he is with Willie now night and day, and that is enough to 
make me contented. Woodson writes that he is even better pleased than at first. This is a 
rainy day; the fruit trees are blooming; it is late for them. We had the coldest weather about 



two weeks ago, for a few days, that has been this winter up to that time; for weeks the early 
flowers were blooming and the rose bushes and honeysuckle in our yard were green, but 
the hard freeze put everything back that it did not kill. I have not planted anything in our 
garden yet, except a part of our Irish potatoes; Mr. Ashford was afraid things would be 
killed as they were last winter, and would not let me plant. A good many of the ladies have 
peas and other seed up and growing; I will plant a good many things as soon as it quits 
raining and is dry enough. Clem plowed two beds for me with the pony this week, the first 
he ever did. Mr. Ashford will buy a buggy or light carriage of some kind in a day or two. I 
wish you were both here now, we could enjoy riding about so much. I will have to close, as 
it is nearly time for the mail to leave. 

Kate took off a piece of my paper to write to the boys, as it is my day to write to them, 
but the bell rang for school between the showers, and she could not finish it. I fear they will 
not hear from home by this mail if Mr. Ashford has not written while I have been writing to 
you. Your friends here often ask about you both, and wish to be kindly remembered; I can 
not write the names of all. Give our love to Uncle Wesson and family when you see any of 
them. Tell Cousin Frances I would be very glad to receive a letter from her and a visit would 
be most welcome also from Uncle Wesson. . Love to each of you from every one of us. 

Your affectionate sister and friend, 

L. Ashford 



WATKINSVILLE, GA, May 17, 1870 

Dear Sister and Miss Jennie: 

I will try to write this morning though I am very nervous, so much so that I fear you 
will not be able to read my letter. The family are all in pretty good health excepting myself; 
I have not sat up all day for nearly a month, but think perhaps I may get to my old stand 
again, as I am feeling better now. I still have the little sore on my face, sometimes nearly 
well, then worse; it may not hurt me as long as I live. Mrs. Langford is improving; Ruth 
Harris is still sick, but might recover if she would be at all prudent; as it is I don't know 
what will be the result. No other sickness of consequence in our vicinity I believe. 

Miss Jennie, Miss Laura is going to have a concert and exhibition this summer; I wish 
you and sister could be here at that time; her school is very good now, more than thirty 
pupils besides her music scholars-six in number. Kate is delighted with music, and is 
getting along very well. She will play a piece or two at the concert, but has not taken one 
yet. I have not been strong enough to walk up to Mrs. Fewells yet, but I hear they are quite 
comfortable and very well pleased with their home, though we miss them very much down 
in town; their light could always be seen at night and it looked cheerful; now it is dark at 
that corner. 

Sister I have just seen Mr. Burr Harris about the lot directly opposite ours which you so 
often wished you owned; he says he will sell, but then again says he would rather sell both 
lots, the one adjoining it (where he now lives). I asked him what they would be worth, he 
answered that he paid tax for them together at twelve hundred; he then asked Mr. Ashford 



what he thought they were worth, and he said he thought they were worth that money. Mr. 
Harris then said that he supposed you would not wish to move till fall, and told me to tell 
you that we could fix it so that you could get a lot that would suit you by that time. 

If you could get the two lots spoken of you could have a tolerably good cotton patch 
with a part of the large garden, and the place in front of us. All I fear is that he will not want 
to sell. I told him he could buy his brother's place this fall cheaper than he would sell. Mr. 
Ashford thinks that Mr. John Harris' place, or house, rather, would be larger than yon would 
like. However he will see how it goes, and if you would let him know what you would be 
willing to give for that, he will get it for you when it is sold. We would prefer your living in 
the one nearest to us, if you can get it reasonably, but of course we want you to have your 
choice. I write this because we think now that we will not move from here soon, as Mr. 
Ashford, Dr. Durham and Tom have made arrangements to go to merchandizing in 
Durham's store on a pretty large scale this fall. We do not say anything about it here yet, as 
Tom is still in business at the other corner. If you would move here, when we get ready to 
move to Atlanta you could sell your place as easily as we could ours, and we would all go 
together. Now, what do you and Miss Jennie think of all that I have written? I do not care 
what you think of the writing, but do hope you will think favorably of the plan, or some 
plan of your own that will cause you to move here. Bud still makes us a visit weekly; we 
send for him generally Saturday afternoon, and he stays till Monday morning. Now he can 
stay on Monday morning till after breakfast, as the train does not leave Athens till nine 
o'clock. 

The strawberries are getting ripe in the old field. Come down and go with us out there; 
I wish you could. We have the gentle pony and the little spring wagon that will carry us so 
easily wherever we wish to go; we will send over for Bud some Friday evening when the 
strawberries are fully ripe, and go on Saturday to gather them; he can get some one to take 
his place with the mail that day, then have Sunday to rest at home as usual. 

I have never been on the hill since you left here, but think if you and Miss Jennie were 
with us, it would stimulate me to try to climb it once more; at least you must both come and 
stay with us this fall till you can get a house here and have it fixed up to suit you by your 
own direction. I will close now, for I do not think you can read what I have written. I can 
scarcely read it myself. Mr. Ashford will write some if he has time before the mail leaves. I 
had forgotten to tell you that Bob will be here early in June, also Woodson if he can get off 
then. Willie says he will make us a visit this summer if possible. Kate and Clem are at 
school, or they would write some on this sheet. All join me in love to each of you. 

L. Ashford 



WATKINSVILLE, GA, July 29, 1870 

Dear Willie and Woodson: 

Clem started to Athens a little after six this morning to carry your Cousin Walt to the 
depot on his way to Atlanta; he thinks he has a cancer on his lip, and is going there to try to 
have it cured; he will go to see you while there. We have had some very warm days this 



week, the thermometer being as high as ninety-six. Willie I have spent about three days 
from home in the country since you left; riding makes me feel better, but I do not gain any 
flesh. Your Uncle Tom weighed me and sixty-eight is my present weight. 

Mrs. Johnson wishes you to get her a mohair cap with curls hanging on each side, from 
the best milliner there; she told me about it several days ago. Tell the person you get it from 
it is for a particular lady, and if it is pretty, fashionable, and not too high-priced, she may 
sell several others. 

Mr. Tom Murray and family arrived here yesterday. Woodson, Mr. John Fewell came 
last Monday and will remain until some time next week. Robbie is going home with him to 
clerk in a crockery store. Miss Laura has not yet recovered but is gradually improving. Clem 
went down to Goshen to an examination and exhibition Wednesday, (Hendon's school) ; he 
had a nice dinner, and altogether the affair was pretty good. Your Uncle Bob is getting 
better of his cold, though he coughs pretty badly yet. Tom is also troubled in the same way; 
but they went with us to Mr. Whitlow's Tuesday and spent the day. 

Kate is thinking of going to Athens to commencement next Wednesday. We will send 
you a watermelon Monday if Bud can get it there without any expense, just to let you have 
something from home. Willie, I am very much obliged to you for the breastpin, and will 
gladly pay you for it; I could not get one I like as well here. Send me a few samples next 
week of white pique, (pronounced pc-ka) with the price of each. All join me in love to both 
of you. Your mother, 

L. Ashford 

Watkinsville, GA, August 16, 1870 

Dear Sister and Miss Jennie: 

We received a letter from Willie last evening in which he enclosed your last letters. We 
are glad to know that both of you are well and getting on so well. I wish I could say the 
same of myself; you will see from my writing that I am much more nervous than ever. I am 
doing my best, and it is with difficulty that I write at all. Sister I was surprised to find from 
your letter to Willie that you had not received my letter and Kate's, written nearly three 
weeks ago. Mr. Ashford wrote some in the letter also, but I will write just as if I knew you 
had received my other sometime last week. You must write as soon as you receive this and 
let me know what you think of the proposition made in it; and also of this, for I shall make 
another. 

Bud has planned it, and here it is: For you and Miss Jennie to move to Atlanta, rent out 
your home in Chillicothe, leave your affairs there as you did before when you came South, 
or arrange in any other way you think best, rent a place in Atlanta, (Willie will select it) and 
you take them to board with you. They will pay their board in advance each month, that 
you may have the money to buy your supplies. Bud is tired of railroad life, and it is his 
proposition for Bob Booth, Woodson and himself to go into business in Atlanta, Willie 
remaining where he is now with Moore and Marsh, and all four of them to board with you. 
One room with two beds in it will be plenty for the four. They would not be as troublesome 
to you as strangers; they can and will most willingly do your marketing for you, and many 



other things that will help you; a girl to do - the drudgery will be all you will need perhaps, 
and I think you will be happier by being together. Bud loves home, and says he could feel 
just like he was at home with you; he says it is hard for a young man, after the toil and 
business of the day are over to have no place to go except among strangers or persons who 
do not care for him, only to provide something to eat for the money. If Bob should not go in 
with them you would have three anyway, and that I believe would pay all your expenses. 
Sister, please think of this, (and Miss Jennie too), and let us hear what you will do; all think 
you would be happier when settled in a home in the South, and have better health; at any 
rate you can try it one year, then if you do not like you can make other arrangements. 

It is still Mr. Ashford's intention to enlarge his business this fall, if he does not make 
other arrangements, which it is needless to mention this time. Bud will resign his place on 
the railroad the first of September and go with me to the Gainesville Springs, provided I will 
consent to go; if I do go, Kate will go with me; all the physicians here insist upon my going, 
and perhaps it may be best that I should do so, though sometimes I think I will never be any 
better in this life. If we go we will not stay longer than the first of October; by that time I 
hope we will have the pleasure of meeting you here, or at least of hearing you are in 
Atlanta. If you do go there you can see how you like the place Willie may select for you, then 
come on down here to see us a while. Clem will meet you in Madison and bring both of you 
here in our spring wagon; now do come, and I hope you will never regret it. 

The health of our village is pretty good. Miss Laura is getting well, and is going to the 
Springs Thursday. They all speak of moving to Mississippi. Bobbie went with John when he 
went back last Friday week. Ruth Harris is still living, but is very low. Mrs. Langford can go 
about on her crutches; she was at 'Sabbath-school last Sunday. 

I have written more than I thought I could when I commenced, such as it is. I fear Mr. 
Ashford will not have time to write any in this, as it is now about time for the mail to leave; 
he knows what I have written, though, and endorses it all. Miss Jennie I know you are not at 
home, or I would have tried very hard to find something more interesting; but if I had a 
large budget of news for you it would be quite old by the time you read this. You must 
persuade sister to come South some time in October, anyhow; she will not lose anything, I 
think, if she stayed but one year, and I think both of you would enjoy the same. If you move 
to Atlanta we will all go up, perhaps, to the Fair, and bring you everything we have in the 
way of vegetables, butter, eggs, etc. We would let you have one or two beds to use as long 
as you want them, if you should not wish to buy the first year. I really will have to close, or 
my letter will not go to-day. All the family and numerous friends join me in love to each of 
you. 

Yours affectionately, 
L. Ashford 



Dear Jennie: 

You had better make your visit shorter than you thought of doing, and come home and 
talk about going South this fall. I put a letter in the office for you yesterday morning; I got 



this in the evening, or I would have Bent them in one envelope. Emma Taylor came up this 
evening. Libbie handed her these letters to give to me. I did not read them while she was 
here, or I would have told her to hurry you a little more. I do not know what notion I might 
take yet; I will write to Willie to-day concerning matters. You need not say anything to Dell 
about my notions of going South this fall, as it is still uncertain. Emma said she was going to 
write to you to-day. Bring these letters back with you. 

Your aunt, 

C. Kirkpatrick 



Mrs. Louisa Ashford, aged forty-five years, died in Watkinsville' Clarke county, Georgia, 
September second, eighteen seventy. For many years a member of the M. E. Church, South, 
she adorned her profession by an orderly walk and godly conversation. She had the charity 
which thinketh no evil, and consequently from her lips ever issued the words of kindness. 
Faithful in all the relations of life, and with purpose of heart cleaving unto the Lord, when 
the summons came she was ready to depart and be with Christ. Her end was peace. 

She rests from her labors and her works do follow her, for her children rise up and call 
her blessed, and the savor of her life, combined with the triumph of her death, is enstamped 
upon the memory of survivors to their good and the glory of God. 

John Calvin Johnson. 



"Sometime when all life's lessons have been learned, 
And sun and stars forever more have set, 
The things which our weak judgment here has spurned, 
The things o'er which we grieved with lashes wet, 
Will flash before us out of life's dark night, 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue; 
And we shall see how all God's ways are right 
And how what seemed reproof was love most true; 
And we shall see, how while we frown and sigh, 
God's plans go on as best for you and me; 
How when we called He heeded not our cry, 
Because His wisdom to the end could see. " 



